THE FAMILY COUNCIL

But when Noel had exhausted his son's ideas, he was brought up
short. In these circumstances his mind, trained in the habits of a
previous generation, was of little use in maintaining what he himself
had undertaken.

Owing to Simon's deference towards men older than himself, his
cleverness in dealing with them, his air of having always something to
learn from them, and thanks also to the admirable intellectual machine
housed within his skull, he gave Noel Schoudler, day by day, and with-
out offence, all that he required.

Francois's had been a creative spirit; Simon's was that of a disciple.
Through these two young men, one dead and one living, Noel reigned
over a whole section of the press that was now become more powerful
than ever.

By his side, and on his behalf, Simon superintended and controlled,
sifted suggested ideas, arbitrated in disputes. The experience and
authority that he had acquired from his duties in the Ministry were
most useful to him.

And people were beginning to say, as they did when he was still with
Rousseau: "When you want to get something out of the boss, you'd
better go and ask Lachaume."

Sometimes Noel thought: "Oh, if only FranQois had been like him!"

In his position of semi-dictatorship Simon could savour the power
of the press as it was at that time, when one article could determine a
celebrity or smash the career of a new play, and when a well-managed
campaign could make a government fall. People still attached great
importance to the written word; men of letters, successful actors,
parliamentarians, invited Simon to their parties, their first nights, or
sent him their books with flattering inscriptions. Simon felt much more
powerful now than he had as deputy-chief of a government office, with
no authority except over civil servants. Now it was he to whom chiefs
of staff and even ministers themselves telephoned. He could get out
of them what he wanted, and guessed that his Legion of Honour was
not far away.

His office was next door to Noel's. Often, towards the end of the day,
the giant would come into Simon's room and discuss matters that had
nothing whatever to do with the paper; he felt the need to relax, which
was something new to him and showed that he was a little exhausted
by life.

Simon retailed to him the gossip of the town, and excelled in re-
awakening in the tired man a glow of indignation. Simon's presence
renewed Noel's youth, and sometimes moved him to think: "Francois
ought to be in this office."

It was Simon who first told him of the birth of the twins.

"And he's been foolish and vain enough to believe it!" said Noel.

Whenever Maublanc was mentioned in his presence, his dark eyes
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